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Purſues its pleaſing courſe o'er neighbouring hills, 
Of many a different form and different hue, 

Bright with ripe corn, or green with gr aſs, or dark 
With . purple bloom. 
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Dean SIR, 


EOGRAPHY and Natural Hiſtory are, 
| I know, your favourite amuſements. 
Had they alſo been ine, I might. perhaps? 
have been better qualified, or at leaſt bet- 
ter prepared for ſuch A deſcription of this 
iſland as would have been ſomewhat more 
anſwerable to both our wiſhes. As K-15 
the beſt account I can give you of it will 
be much at your ſervice. I mean to be 
conciſe, and ſhall certainly be deficient z 
but however, I ſhall have one advantage, 
over thoſe who have borrowed all their in- 
formation from books, that what falls un 
der my own-obſervation, will, at leaſt, have | 
| the merit of being true. 
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The Iſle of Wight (by far the largeft 
and beſt in the Britiſh channel) enjoys a 
very commodious ſituation, as being nearly 
in the centre of that part of the Engliſh 


coaft which faces the ſouth,. and at a very 


convenient diſtance from it, Both theſe 
circumſtances are happily favourable to its 
commercial and other intercourſes, as well 
with the county of Hants in particular (of 
which it is a conſiderable part) as with the 
parent iſland in general—To the ſouth, as 
we lie nearly oppofite to Cape la Hogue i in : 
F rance, and at the diſtance of about eigh- 
teen leagues, the ſea on that fide of us has 
to theeye the full effect of an open and un- 
bounded ocean. This alone, to one of 
your taſte for the beauties - and ſublimities 
of nature would, I am certain, be conſi- 
dered as a noble and entertaining object. 
One indeed always beholds it with a pleaf- 
ing kind of aſtoniſhment. But when his 
is enlivened with a view of thoſe fl 
caſtles which are the pride and bulwart 
the Britiſh empire, we have then 


1 
ſcene of grandeur, ſuch a combination of 
nature and art, as perhaps the whole world £7 
cannot equal. Such entertainments are no 
where more frequently or advantageoully . 
exhibited than at the eaſt and ſouth eaſt 
parts of this iſland. Indeed the interior 
channel called the Solent, * preſents us with 
the ſame objects in kind, and if they fall 
ſhort in reſpect to degree or magnitude, they 
make amends by the greater frequency of 
their appearance, and the natural proſpects - 
are far more diverſified, The breadth of 
this water is greater or leſs as the lands on 
either ſide run in a ſtrait or winding direc- 
tion. In moſt places it may be five or ſix 
miles over, but in ſome, eſpecially to- 
wards the weſt, not near ſo far. In one 
part in particular, there is ſo great a 4-0 
jection of the land towards the iſland as to 
leave a paſſage by water, of little more than 
a fingle mile. There is a tradition which 


* Otherwiſe Solvent, perhaps 4 oaks Love, 
its property of _—y or ſeparatin 5 the two _— 


fite ſhores. | 
1 a has: 
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has been credited by ſome reſpectable H- 
ters, that here was once a compleat 
Iſthmus. I am not antiquarian enough ei- 
ther to eſtabliſh this fact or to confute it. 
It ſeems however, pretty certain, that if 
this were ever the caſe at all, it muſt have 
been more than 2000 years back. The 
Romans of that time conſidered this part of 
our country as an iſland, and ſpeak of it 
under the name of Vectis, or ſome times 
Vefta. As ſuch alſo it was laid down both 
in Pliny's and Ptolomy's Geography | 
though the former placed it by miſtake be- 
tween Britain and Ireland—But to paſs 
this no very intereſting circumſtance, in its 


8 The ſtory is that the Carthaginians, who in their 
proſperity engreſſed moſt of the commerce of thoſe 
times, had ſettlements in the Scilly iſlands— that they 
bought up the tin of Cornwall, conveyed-it by the 
above ſuppoſed Iſthmus to the ſouth of what is now 
the Ile of Wight—Prom thence tranſported it to 
Gaul, and ſo to the ports of the Mediterranean. But 
theſe things are at leaſt too minute for the ſmall ſcale 
of my plan. See Camden with Gibſon's notes, &. 


4 Ptolomzus inter Galliam et Britaniam— Plinius 


inter Britaniam et Hiberniam Vectem conſtituit. M. 8. 
penes B. Cook, F. R. 8s. 1 1 


preſent 
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preſent ſtate, it extends to about twenty- 

four miles in length, and its central breadth, 
(which is by much the greateſt) is twelve 
or thirteen, The whole makes a kind of 
cliptical, though very irregular figure, of 
about hxty miles in circumference. Ac- 


.cording to theſe dimenſions it ſhould, by 
eliptical meaſuremetit, contain about 226 
ſquare miles, or above 184 thouſand acres 
of land. But great deductions are due to 
the narrowneſs of the two extremities, more 
eſpecially that to the welt, beſides bays, 
_ creeks, &c. lo that in the opinion of a gen- 
tleman, who has had much better opportu- 
nities of knowing it than myſelf, ſome- 
where about 120 thouſand acres is much 
nearer the truth, 
It may not be improper here to obſerve, 
chat a complete tour round the iſland by 
water is in the ſummer ſeaſon a very agrees: ' 
able excurſion, In this caſe, ſuppoſing our 
departure to be from Cowes to the Eaſt, we 
then paſs the royal hoſpital at Haſler, the 
town and harbour of Portſmouth, South- 


— * 
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| Sea Caſtle, &c. on the left, and the . 
ſantly riſing village of Ride, the ſeats of 
St. Johns, Apſley, and Priory, on the 
right, and in our way to Spithead and St. 
Helens, places which I need not ſay are of 
note as the rendezvous of the royal navy. 
From thence we proceed to the ſouthern 

_ coaſt, commonly called the back of the 
iſland, which affords many marine objects 
of curioſity. Such I call thoſe prodigious 
rocks and cliffs which bound and guard 
this part of our coaſt, and can only be ſeen 
to advantage at ſea, There is ſomething 
extremely amuſing to the eye in theſe huge 
maſſes of rough materials.“ Tf they give 

us no idea of the beautiful, they certainly 

do of the ſublime, as they have an air of 
grandeur and magnificence which is awful- 
ly pleaſing and attractive. Even their rude 
deformity has a fitneſs in it to contend with 
the ruder element which they are meant to 
_ controle, One ſees with no little ſatisfac- 


a A fortreſs built by nature for herſelf, Shakeſpear. 
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tien with what fury they are daily ahule⸗ 
ed, and with what indignant ſcott they re- 
pel the onſet. In a word, though they 
may be deſpiſed as objects of deformity, 
they are in reality our very good friends 
they ſay to the encroaching foe, in the 


words of him Wo appeinted them their 


ſtation, Hitherto ſhalt thou come and no- 
further, and here ſhall thy proud waves be 
ſtayed. 1 
Vou will hence antieipate tke remarhs 

that having theſe natural ramparts to defend 
us, we have alſo another advantage from 
them, which is, that we are in little appre- 
henſion of being invaded by foreigners in 


that quarter. We are happy in this truth; 


as there Are in reality but few places in alk 


the coaſt which are acceſſible to ſhips of 


any burthen or force; and in the only part 
where we are moſt vulnerable we have a 
fortreſs which mounts twenty pieces of 


| 1 and has embraſures for mn COMB 


11 Sandown Fort. 


oo | 
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mY by it, being well built and kept in. 
good repair, but is not conſtantly garriſon- 
ed, as molt buildings of this kind are now 

conſidered as of ſmall national conſequence... 
About two miles to the weſtward of this 
there is another opening; but the ſhore is 
flat, and admits not of the near approach 
of ſuch ſhips as might give us alarm; this 
is called Shanklin Chine; which being a 
conſiderable natural curioſity, ſuch as may 
deſerve a mention. The Chine, as they 
call it, (for what reaſon I know not) is. 
made by an opening, of one of the cliffs 
above mentioned. It appears as though. 
it were rent from top to bottom. The 
mouth of the gap ſtretches to a vaſt width, 
on the one ſide almoſt perpendicular, on 
the other more ſhelving. The bottom is, 
for the moſt part, a level ſmooth beach, 
| where one may walk at low water and ſur- 
4 vey theſe ſtupendous heights with much 
| pleaſure. The ſide which is ma't upon a 
declivity is mounted by means of a large 


F 11. ] 


number of inartificial ſteps, by which we 


| aſcend to a little cottage, which is kept 


open as a houſe of accommodation for ſuch 
company as either curioſity or diſſipation 
may happen to collect: as ſuch it is eſteem- 
ed as one of the curioſities of the iſland, 


and much frequented both by ſtrangers and 


others. The method is, either for ſuch 
parties to carry with them their own provi- 
ſions, and get it there made ready for their 
uſe, or to take the chance of what the 
- houſe or vicinage will afford them: of the 
latter ſort crabs and lobſters in their ſeaſon, 
and in their higheſt excellence, are ſeldom 
or never wanting. A few miles further on 
will bring us to another place, equally if 
not more frequented for the ſame pleaſure- 
able purpoſes. The name of this is Steep- 
Hill, late a choſen ſituation for a delightful 
villa, built by the Right Honourable Hans 
Stanley, our governor. This building is 
in the genteel cottage taſte, (/implex mun- 
ditits) adorned with a variety of rich and 


Curious paintings within, and without by 
a a plea» 
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a pleaſure- garden, ſhrubbery, &c. Near 
this is alſo a houſe of entertainment, to 
which ſtrangers are invited hy ſcenes which 


are romantic beyond deſcription. We 


there not only enjoy a fine open proſpect 


of the ſea, (from which the diſtance is but 
about a furlong) but are in full view of a 
large tract of land, which has not, that I 
know, its parallel. It commonly goes by 
the name of Under-Cliff, becauſe included 
between the ſea on one hand, and a high 
cliff on the other. This cliff extends ſome 
miles in length, a great part of Which is ſo 
regularly perpendicular, chat at a ſmall 
Aiſtance one would really take it for ſome | 
old rampart-wall that had formerly been 
raiſed by art. The tract of land betwixt 
this and the ſea is perhaps about half a mile 
broad, rather uneyen and hillocky in its 
appearance indeed, but of ſo rich a ſoil, 
and ſo ſinely cultivated, that no part of the 
Aland can boaſt a more excellent produce. 


To this its advantageaus ſituation, in re- 


| 1 9 85 to armth, no doubt greatly contri- 


butes. 


1 
butes. Its expoſure is to the ſouth. The 
cliff, which riſes ſo much above it, is as a 
natural garden-wall ſheltering it from the 
northern blaſts, and reflecting. the ſolar 
rays with redoubled force. The fine ſprings 
and natural caſcades which adorn this fa- 
vourite ſpot, may alſo operate to the ſame 
fertilizing effect; but however this be, it 
is all together, one of the moſt pleaſing and 
fingular objects of the kind n Is" * 
where to be met with. * e 

To proceed, 8 with our voyage. 
After leaving this curious phœnomenon, 
and getting round a pretty large cape, we 
ate brought into Chale Bay, ſo. denomina- 
ted from the pariſh of Chale, by -whichiit 
is environed. This bay is lined with one 
continued of thoſe tremendous rocks 
en are 0 9 fatal to the Boplaſt — | 


* n is "by moſt 1 and perhaps not 3 — | 
* that this part of the land formerly gave way 
ſeparated from what is now the cliff, and fettled in 
chis ſurprizing form. This may ſeem the rather 
probable, as the report is, that at a ſmall diſtance 
there 3 is ſuch another fall under water. 
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finer, The ſituation of it is ſuch as to 
' occaſion a mot violent roll of tide into it, 
ſo that ſhips failing upon a lee-ſhore, — 
. eſpecially i in the night, are unwarily driven 
upon theſe rocks and often beat to pieces. 
Few winters paſs without misfortunes more 
or leſs of this kind, of which ſome people 
have made a very lucrative perhaps, but 
certainly a very barbarous advantage. Of 
late years indeed ſuch diſaſters have fallen 
under the immediate regulation of proper 
officers, and all plundering diſcouraged 
by the puniſhment of its detection, How- 
ever ſmall the advantage of this may finally 
e to the merchant, humanity will delight 
in the ſuppreſſion of all cuſtoms-of ſuch 
extreme depravity as the above-mentioned. 
But 1 am again wandering from my ſubject, 
and therefore proceed to obſerve, that the 
next object which particularly ſtrikes our 
attention, is a long range of white cliffs, 
near a village called Freſh Water: they are 
of a chalky ſubſtance and a prodigious mag- 
nitude; ſome of them riſe to the height of 
co, 1 os 
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5 5 
600 feet above the #-3, which waſhes them. 
They excite curioſity ziſo on this ſingular 
account, that in the ſummer months they 


are inhabited by incredible numbers of exo- 
tic birds, which ſeem to alivmble themſelves 


purely to enjoy the advantage of theſe warm 
and glowing rocks to hatch their eggs, and 
be nurſeries for their young. T his how- 
ever is the uſe they make of them, for 
which purpoſe their firſt appearance is ge- 
nerally about the middle of May, and they 


produce a new generation fit to emigrate 


by about the middle of Auguſt following, 
at which time they take themſelves off, 
and we ſee no more of them till the next 
breeding ſeaſon: they are of two or three 
different ſpecies, as is plain from their 
beaks and plumage, and whilſt with us, 


they get their ſubſiſtence out of the ſea; for 


this reaſon their fleſh is too rank for human 


food, but yet they are not altogether uſe- 


leſs: the fiſherman is glad of their carcaſſes 
for his bait, and the upholſterer will give a 


good _ for their feathers: their eggs, 
B a ©: men 
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which are about the ſize of thoſe of a duck, 
are ſaid to be full as good alſo: for any cu- 
Iinary purpoſes : the country people there- 
fore want not motives to exerciſe their ſkill 
and dexterity in taking them: they have a 
way of doing it, which for its oddity may 
deſerve a mention. In the firſt place a 
large ſtake or iron bar is driven into the top 
of the cliff—to this is faſtened a cart- rope, 
or ſomething of like firength, having at 
the other end of it a ſtick put crois- wiſe for 
the adventurer to fit upon, or-ſupport him- 
ſelf by; and with this fimple apparatus he 
lets himſelf down at the front of this horrid 
Precipice, there | he attacks his intended 
prey as it flies in or out of its neſt, and fe- 
"Cures as much as he can of it. Nil et mor- 
talibus arduum, is a maxim which theſe 
rude artiſts undoubtedly verify, but what- 
ever tempting profits may attend theſe en- 
terprizes, you will hardly ſuppoſe they 
will ſtand in need of a royal patent to keep. 
the trade to themſelves. _ | 

I fear you will be ready to Wir that 


theſe harmleſs ſtrangers have far leſs excuſ- 
able 
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able perſecutors, I mean ſuch (and many 


ſuch there are) who have no other object 


but that of meer diverſion in going out in 


boats to ſhoot at them. The report of a 


gun cauſes ſuch numbers of them to fly out 


and hover round their aſſailants, as are 
aſtoniſhing, and it may doubtleſs afford 
ſome kind of amuſement to wound and de- 
ſtroy. But will humanity ſubſcribe to this 
wanton recreation, or- may it not rather 
be reproved in the language of the pelted 


frogs ?: Gentlemen, you ſhould. conſi- 
der that what is ſport to you is death to us 


and our helpleſs orphans Ahne na 


Upon leaving however theſe tempditiny | 
.colanifls (which I ſhould always chuſe to 


do. without diſturbing them) we preſently 
arrive at the weſtern extremity of the iſland, 
This preſents us with a full view of that 


remarkable group of rocks ſo well known 


by the name of the Needles. They are per- 


haps ſo called in reference to their ſharp 


and craggy points. Several of them are at 3 


conſiderable diſtances from the land as well 
— 5 „ | AS 
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as from each other, and as they riſe to the 
height of many feet above the water, they 
appear at a diſtance like the remains of ſome 
broken towers which had been ſhattered 
and thrown down by an earthquake. They 
are nevertheleſs of nature's own curious but 
unpoliſhed workmanſhip, and have doubt- 
lefs ſtood for immemorable ages without 
any material changes. Nothing however 
is an abſolute proof againft the injuries of 
It is but a few years ſince that one 
Even da of theſe ſolid pyramids yielded to the 
fury of a ſtorm and fell, to the no ſmall 
ſurprize of thoſe who were within hearing 
3 When we have cleared theſe rocks: 
' {which in the ſeaman's phraſe is going 
-through the Needles) we re-enter the Solent 
before- mentioned, where the ſcene ſoon be- 
comes more familiar and domeſtic. In- 
ſtead of maſſy rocks and towering cliffs, 
we have lands in view which riſe with a. 
more eaſy elegance, and the portns objetiu 
laterum favours us with a more calm and 
placid 


tao 7: 
alackd fea... In the courle of this e. 
beſides OR 
The Sent in kill, the „n * 


That mantles o er its brow,. 


we are entertained with a fight of the hag - 5 
tles of Hurſt and Calſhot, Lutterell's To-. 


er *, the town of Lymington, &e. on the 
one ſide, and the towns and eaſtles of Yar- 
mouth and Cowes, on the other till ** 
- whole circuit is completed, 


Before we quit this erin however, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that a number 


of paſſage veſſels are conſtantly employed 


upon it to keep up the mutual intereourſes 


which either pleaſure or buſineſs mu call. 


for. There are among theſe, three in go- 


vernment pay called packet boats, which: 


carry the mails from the ifland every day 


except Friday, and return with them every 


day except Tueſday. They paſs and repaſs 
between Southampton and Cowes taking f 


1 Lots erected by the Honourable Temple Lut- 


terell, Eſq. from whom this elegant edifice takes its 


name. | 
. paſſen⸗ 
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_ paſſengers, either with or without horſes 


or carriages, and one or the other of them 
is always in readineſs to be hired on any 


FE emergency. 


HBeſides theſe, there are hows other vef- 
ſels which make it their buſineſs to go and 
return daily between Yarmouth and Ly- 
mington Ride, Cowes and Portſmouth. 
By theſe and other means both ſtated. and 
accidental, we have little or no reaſon to 
complain of eee er and wege 
ation. e Ac 7c“ ed 8 
Our voyage, even n dads on paper, 
abi taken up ſome time. Hav- 


ing therefore run to ſuch a length on ſcarce 


any thing more than the meer outlines of 
my ſubject, I muſt beg leave to reſt till I 
have a future opportunity of welpe with 8 
how Nancy truth r. Seer | "47 


” 


» am, Ke. | 
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JAVING held you, my dear Sir, in 
ſome kind of ſuſpence whilft leading 
you round the iſland, you wilt now think 
it time that I thould endeavour to condutt 
you into it. 

The moſt general as well as N di- 
viſion of the whole is into two hundreds, 
called Eaft and Weſt Medine ; that is, into 
two 2 equal parts, which take their 
names ively from their Gituations in 
regard to a rivulet or ſtream, named Medi- 
na, which runs almoft through the midſt 
of the iſland from ſouth to north. This, 
and much ſuch another ſtream, which riſes 
a few miles to the weſt of Newport, are the 
moft conſiderable runs of water we have. 
"There is indeed one other not much infe- 


rior, which riſes in another quarter, and 
takes 


1 
— n 
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. an eaſtern direction; but beſides thefe, 
we have numerous ſprings of leſs note 


3, plentifully diſperſed over the country, fo 


that on the whole we are well ſupplied with 


that moſt wholeſome and eſſential article of 
good water. T he ſtreams above mention- 
ed are alſo of ineſtimable value, as the 
means of manufacturing the principal pro- 
duce of this country, as will hereafter be 
noted. Thus are we enriched by them 
without profuſion, and ſerved by ſtreams 
- which never oppreſs us with floods and in- 
undations. When many other parts are 


in a manner deluged, we. are perfectly free 


from all apprehenſions of that dreadful 
kind, as by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of the 


run our waters have no time to accumulate, 


but are preſently: diſcharged into the boſom 
of their common parent, the ocean. 

As to the more particular or artificial di- 
viſion of this fortunate iſland, it is into 

twenty- nine very unequal pariſhes : three 
of theſe contain boroughs, or ſuch as have 
the privilege of ſending each two members 
7 to 
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to porticment; namely, Ne New- 


town and Yarmouth, Of theſe Newtown 


claims the precedency, on the ſcore of pri- 
ority of exiſtence, and is faid to have been 
one of the moſt conſiderable, as it is allow- 


ed to be one of the moſt ancient places in, 


the iſland. At preſent, like Old Sarum, 


it is ſcarce equal to a common village; it 


has indeed a mayor, corporation, and town- 
hall, but this body conſiſts not of inhabi- 


tants of the place, but of proprietors of 
certain burgage tenures, which entitle them 


to a vote in the choice of their members. 
Varmouth is alſo mueh inferior in its 
preſent ſtate to what it is ſaid to have once 
been. Its caſtle has been already mention- 
ed, and it has ſtill a weekly market, a 


town- hall, a kay for ſhipping, ſome few 
genteel houſes, and a moderate number of 


inhabitants. There are two good inns, 
of which the ſhips that occaſionally anchor 
in the road, and paſſengers to and from 
Lymington, are the chief ſupports. _ The 
election of their members is in the majo- 


rity 
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and the neighbouring ſhores are occupied 
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: rity of their corporatio: 
moſtly of out- butgeſſes. 

The capital therefore ia all Ned 

{that of antiquity excepted) is Newport. 


which conſiſts | 


: The fituation of this town is nearly in the 


middle of the whole iſland, to which, with 
fome other circumſtances equally favour- 
able to its becoming the centre of buſineſs, 
it has doubtleſs gradually owed its preſent 


Luperiority, and in which there is no dan- 
ger of its being ever rivalled. Among 


theſe advantages of ſituation, may be reck- 


oned the confluence of the two fre- men- 


tioned ſtreams, which by the help of a tide 


of urmon is built a kay, which is furniſhed 


wir 4 proper crane for the purpoſe of 


loading or unloading velfels or light 


by convetiient ſtorehouſes to contaim the 
corn or other commodities an peng 


calionally ſent out or —_— 


WI 

As to the town itſelf, it contains 550 
| dwellings, is ſituated on a very eaſy aſcent 
of ground, and chiefly diſpoſed of in three 
parallel ſtreets in length, and as many in 
breadth. Between theſe, or at the points 
of their interſection, are three large ſquares, 
appropriated to the ſeveral markets of cat- 
tle, corn, and poultry, though it muſt be 
confeſſed that the original beauty and uni- 
formity of them have apparently ſuffered by 
too great an indulgence to encroachments, 
The public buildings, are a ſpacious 
church (which has a good organ) in the 

centre of one of theſe ſquares; and three 
other places for divine worſhip, after the 
manner of the ſeveral denominations of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, Independents, Baptiſts, 
and Quakers, “ a guild or town-hall, and 
a free grammar ſchool, for a certain num- 
ber of boys, and at which many young gen- 
tlemen from abroad are uſually boarded. 


* That of the Quakers, has lately been difaſed, 
there being none of that denomination at preſent re- 
maining. . 
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The ung bees are Benenty of brick, 
and rather neat and convenient, than lofty 
or oſtentatious. The taſte indeed, was N 
formerly too low either for elegance or con- 
venience, as appears from the ſtyſe of the 
few older houſes, which are ſtill remaining; : 
but the modern ones come under the deſ- 
cription juſt mentioned, which yet is every 
year improving. Among theſe, the mer- 
cers, and other ſhops make a very good ap- 
pearance, both for number and furniture; — | 
and the concourſe of people which uſually : 
attend the markets, ſupply them with a 
good trade. The inns alfo, for che fame 
purpoſes of accommodation, are large and 
well ſupported. There are perhaps few, if 
any, towns of the like ſize, which have ſo 
great a number of ſpacious public rooms, 
for the accommodation of company; among 
which I muſt not forget to mention, that 
there is one equally capacious and elegant, 
in which there is a very genteel periodical 


aſſembly, for the accommodation of ſuch 


. 
ax chuſe.to bear a part in choſe polite amuſe 
. 

The civil n e of ths | 
$wn (held by charter from James I.) is by 
a mayor, recorder, and three ſenior alder- 
men, who act as juſtices of the peace; with- 
in the limits of the borough. The elec. 
tion of its repreſentatives is by a majority 
of twelve aldermen, and the fame number 
af burgefles, who muſt all be . inhabitants 

at the time when they are choſen into that 
bady.—On the whole, ond may venture to 
ſay, there are few places where indepen- 
_ dence may meet with more fources of ratios 
nal enjoyment, or where virtuous induſtry 
is better rewarded than in this clean, health» 
ful and elegant town. Its ſtreets are open 
and airy, its buildings neat and convenient, | 
its environs pleaſant, its proviſions good 
and plentiful, and its inhabitants —_— 

and ſociable. | 

Fhe towns of next cont to this, 


are thoſe of Brading and Weſt-Cowes. The 


former is a ſmall market toyyn, about fix or 
832 ſeven 
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ſeven miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Newport. 
The road to it from the place laſt mention- 


ed affords a delightful view of the eaſt part 


ol the iſland, but the place is in no reſpect 


conſiderable either for extent or buſineſs. 


 Weſt-Cowes, for number of inhabitants, is 


perhaps not much inferior to Newport it- 


ſelf. It takes the epithet of Weſt, from its 
_ ſituation in reſpect to another Cowes on the 


oppolite ſide of the river or harbour's mouth, 
A great part of the weſt town ſtands on a 


| hill, and enjoys as pleaſant and extenſive a 


proſpect as can well be conceived. The 
air indeed, is rather keen, but for a ſum- 
mer reſidence it is extremely eligible, Of 
late years it has been much uſed by thoſe 


who are fond of bathing in ſalt water, or 
are recommended to it for their health. The 


lower parts of the town, where the chief 
buſineſs is done are rather crowded, it be- 

ing a place, which in the ſhipping way, has 
long poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of trade, 
and of which that of the Carolina rice ſhips, 


till the late rupture with America, was a 


very 


% 
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very capital branch. At Eaſt-Cowes is the 
 cuſtom-houſe for the whole ifland, and in 
both there are merchants, who carry on a 
foreign trade to 2 conſiderable amount, 

I may add, that Ride oppoſite to Portſ- 
mouth, though it be not confidered as a 
town, is yet a place of fome extent, both in 
building and number of inhabitants, and 
its neighbourhood is dignified with ſeveral 
genteel ſeats of independent competence, 
and which enjoy a moſt elegant ſituation, 
But having thus mentioned the places of 
principal note in point of extent, buſineſs, 
or number of people, I proceed to ſuch as 
are moſt remarkable upon ſome other ace 
counts. | 

Among theſe, the names of Cariſbrooke, 
and its caſtle are familiar to the hiſtoric ear 
from their connection with the ſtory of that 


e Brompton (Chron. 798,) calls it Withgaraburg, 
when ſpeaking « of the native Britons, who were killed 


there by tie cruelty of Cerdic's nephews. Paucgs ; 


Britones ejuſdem Inſulz accolas quos in ea invenire 
potuerunt in loco qui dicitur Vi ithgaraburg. 
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about three fourths of a mile to the weſt of 
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Ill adviſed and unfortunate monarch Charles 
I. The village is of ſuch antiquity as to 


ee ſome of the moſt early anec- 
of the iſland itſelf. Its ſituation, 


Newport, is pleaſant enough, but its build- 
ings at preſent are but few and mean, be- 
ing moſtly occupied by labouring people. 

Its church has a handſome tower, which 
ſtanding on an eminence ſhews itſelf to ad- 
vantage. It is alſo remarkable for its hav- 
ing eight, perhaps as muſical bells as were 
ever caſt, In the year 1071, this ſacred 
edifice (dedicated to the honour of St. Mary) 
was richly endowed by William Fitz-Oſ- 


borne, Earl of Hereford, to which was 
then annexed a convent of Ciſtercian monks, 


There are ſome remains of the building 
(now converted into a farm houſe) ſtill re- 
taining the name of the Priory. I ſhould 
have mentioned alſo that nature has en- 


riched this village with ſome hne ſprings of 


moſt een water. | ; 
On 


U zr J 


on another and much greater dene 
oppoſite to the priory, ſtands the caſtle; 
which I need not ſay is particularly cele- 
brated, as having been the priſon of: the 
royal perſonage before mentioned in the 
year 1647,* At that time, no doubt, the 
whole was in good repair, but being ſuffer- 
ed to run to ruin (perhaps ever ſince) it is 
now, in ſome parts eſpecially, in a mourn- 
ful ſtate of dilapidation. It is ſtill, however, 
a venerable ruin. The grand entrance, or 
gateway, has a fine appearance, | and ſome. 
of its outworks are tolerably entire. It is 
ſurrounded by a trench, with a fine terrace 
walk of about three quarters of a mile, 
which a pure air and a pleaſant proſpe&t 
makes it a very agreeable as well as health- 


ful exerciſe to meaſure over. Within the 


walls we find ſpacious areas for the refreſh- 
ment and diſcipline of the garriſon, a chapel 

and governor's apartments in pretty good 
preſervation. Thoſe however, which con- 
tained the royal priſoner, are totally demo- | 


* A good repreſentation, and fone account of it 
3 in the Univerſal Magazine, April 1776. 
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liſhed, but they ill ſhew you the window at 


| which he ineffectually attempted to efcape. 
Of late years the governour's houſe has 


been occaſionally converted into an he ſoital 
for fick and wounded ſoldiers from abroad, 

for which purpoſe (though we do not wiſſi to 
recommend the practice) the ſalubrity of the 
air, the excellence of the water, * and its 
diſtance from the means of debauch are cir- 
cumſtances happily adapted. 

We know nothing with certainty of the 
origin of this antient ſtructure. The moſt 
early mention of it which has fallen under 
my notice is about the year 530, when 


Cerdic, king of the Weſt-Saxons, is ſaid 
to have beſieged and taken it. But this 


only implies .that at that time, it was a 


i place of ſome firength, without giving any 


& * This i is amen from a large well 300. feet deep by 
means of a windlaſs wheel, which is worked by an 
afs. The poor drudge (cho often exhibits for the 
entertainment of itrangeis) is with ſome reluctance 
braught to his buſineſs, but when the machine is ſet 
in motion, one may fee that even an als can work 


he 
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light into its origin, or primitive antiquity, | 
or when, or by whom founded. Whether 
therefore it was originally Roman or Britiſh 
can only be gueſſed at, though the latter 
perhaps may be the more probable. With- 

out all peradventure, however, it muſt have 
undergone many repairs and alterations in 
3 ſuch a long courſe of ages, of which the 
laſt was beſtowed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, as may be gathered by a date ſtill le- 
gible at the entrance of the gateway. The 
Mount, which ſupports the Citadel, ſeems 
apparently the-work of art, and muſt have 
been effected by immenſe labour. We aſ- 


ceꝛnd to this laſt retreat of the beſieged by a 
flight of ſteps, near fourſcore in number; 5 


and are by no means ill recompenſed for 
the trouble of getting up to it, by the ex- 
tenſive and gratifying view which it gives us 
of the town and river of | Newport, the har- 
bour of Cowes, and parts adjacent. Here is 
alſo a well, which was formerly intended for 
a ſupply of water, but is now dry and en 
unn 8 
: But 
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But 1 take leave at preſent of theſe monuy 


ments of art and antiquity (though proper 
to be taken notice of as they occur) in order 


to. give ſome attention to thoſe more unfa- 
ding beauties of nature, for which this if- 


land is ſo univerſally admired. The al- 
moſt perpetual ſucceſſion of hills and dales 
which covers the face of it, creates ſuch a 
wonderful variety of breaks and openings, 
that the eye of the traveller is continually 
entertained with new and ſurpriſing land- 
ſcapes of nature's exquiſite painting. 

It is here the love of novelty and variety, 
fo natural to the mind of man, is moſt 
highly gratified, and at an eaſy expence. It 
is but changing one's poſition, for which a 
quarter of an hour's riding is Ie, and 
the ſcene is caſt into a new form; it is va- 


Tied by ſo many new lines and new diſclo- 


fures of land and water, that it no longer 
appears to be the ſame thing, In the mid- 


dle part there is a long and almoſt continued 


ridge of theſe hills or downs, which runs in 


a winding direction almoſt through the 
whole length of the ifland, On thefe are 


fed S 


= 

fed vaſt numbers of ' ſheep, which yield to 
the farmer the more than fabulous golden 
fleece. To the ſouth of theſe the vale is 
by nature exceeding rich. On the north, 
though the ſoil is in itſelf leſs generous, yet 
it is ſo meliorated and improved by art, as 
to exhibit a pleaſing picture of the moſt 
neat and induſtrious cultivation. Thus on 
either ſide we are entertained with rich en- 
cloſures laden with corn or other produce, 
the ſight of which is equally cheering and 
: beautiful. The coppices and clumps of 
trees, the villages, hamlets, and farm 
houſes, the ſumma procul villarum que cul- 
mina fumunt, introduce a moſt charming 
variety, and fill us with the pleaſing ideas 
of peace and plenty. Theſe fruits are in 
truth our real earthly riches—they gladden 
the hearts of their daily thouſands ; repair 
the waſtes of that toil which Providence has 
orgained to produce them, and inſpire the 
mind where wifdom dwells, with ſentiments 
of reverence and gratitude. In a word, the 
afful and the pleaſant will alone make up 4 


| ſatisfying 


Ty} 


5 Kier combination of ideas It! is impoſ- 
fible for me to ſay in how many different 
ations this combination is to be met with 
in high perfection. I wiſh ſome of thoſe 
ingenious artiſts who give us copies of na- 
ture from the fine touches of the pencil 
would ſelect and execute theſe enchanting 
views in a maſterly manner.,——Their per- 
formances would certainly make a noble 
collection. It is not, however, for my pen 
to undertake it, I muſt therefore decline all 
attempts of this kind, and only mention 
one thing more (which had like indeed to 
have eſcaped me) that the coppices above- 
mentioned abound with pheaſants, as the 
country in general does with hares, par- 
tridges, and other ſpecies of what is uſually 
called game, ſo that the ſportſman wants 
not here his healthful amuſements. Hap- 
pily, however, we have no ſuch thing as a 
fox, for were thoſe noxious and ſubtle ani- 
mals once to get poſſeſſion of the inacceſſible 


mountains and cliffs (9 which wy would 
doubtleſs 


r * 1 
double senden prefic) it La be 
next to impoſſible ever to diſlodge them.” -, 
One of the higheſt and moſt remarkable 
of theſe hills, is named St. Catherine's, on 
which there are ſtill the remains (viſible at 
2 great diſtance) of an ancient hermitage, 
dedicated to the honour of that faint, and 
from whence the mountain itſelf took and 
ſtill bears her name. * It is ſo near the ſea 
as to admit of a full view of it to the ſouth, 
and on all the other points it preſents a very 
extenſive proſpect of the iſland. There are 
other ſtations where the ſea may be ſeen par- 
tially at eight, ten or more places at a time. 
But I cloſe this long epiſtle with little more 
than a mention of two or three other re- 
mains of the ſame kind. One is on the 
north ſide towards Ride, called the Abbey 


* The hillis 750 feet * high W egg 
hermitage an octagon, each fide being four feet, and 
the height from its baſe to the ſummit 32 feet. As 
ſuch it makes a very conſpicuous and uſeful object at 
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of Quarr. * It was firſt built by Baldwin 


de Rivers, Earl of Devon, (anno 1132) and 


by him dedicated to the Holy Virgin. It 
now contains very few veſtiges of its an- 


cient dignity. In the reign of Edward III. 


the Abbot was a man of great conſequence, 
being ſtiled by that monarch Cu/tos Inſulæ, 


or Land-Warden of the Iſland, as appears 


by warrant ftill extant, which is addreſſed 


; to him as ſuch, and wherein he is directed to 
put every thing into a proper ſtate for de- 


fence againſt any foreign invaſion, + 
To the weſt of this, near E. Cowes, is 
a large building (now the property and re- 


 Kdence of the Earl of Clanrickard) called 


act This religious houſe, with Jands for its ſupport, 
was confirmed to God and the Holy Virgin, by, Ki- 
chard Earl of Excter, and the ſon of Baldwin, to pray 


for the ſouls of his father and mother, At the ſup- 


ST it was valued at 1341. 38. 11d. per annum, 
| DvepaLs, 


+ Rex dilecto Gbi in | Chriſto Abbati de 9 


| Cultod Inſulæ Vectæ, &c. 
PxTxAR 's RECORDS, p. 136. 


Barton. 


(9 7 
Bariton. It was firſt erefted in the year 
1341, as a Chapel ſacred to the Holy Fri- 
nity, being endowed with lands in mort- 
main, for the maintenance of a chaplain to 
celebrate divine ſervice there for ever. 
The laſt, but certainly not the leaſt lauda- 
ble of theſe now antiquated inſtitutions, is 
the hoſpital of St. Croſs, for the reception 
of the ſick and infirm, which is near New- 
port, and ſtill called by the ſame name. 
Let ſuch as are able, do what good is in 
the power of their own hand, and without 
leaving it to poſterity to apply their bene- 
faction. In this ſentiment, I know: you 
will agree with, 


Dear Sir, &c. 


—— 
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Sir, to detain you a few minutes with: fuch 
an account of former occurrences in rela- 


5 
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SEFORE I come to ſpeak | the preſepy 

7 5 intiabitants, or the commercial ſtate 


* of this rand {which will cloſe my « corte 
Pondenee on the fubjeQ) permit me, dear 


#i6n'to it, as a few incidental and ſcattered 
fragments will enable me to oollect. 1 


Our primitive inhabitants. you wht Gal 


no doubt, were of thoſe ancient Britons WH 
poſſeſſed the greateſt Part of what is now 

called England, till on the light pretences 
which uſually ſerve the ambitious, they were 
wantonly invaded by the Romans. It does 
not occur to me, however, that the writers 
of their hiſtory, from whom we borrow the 
moſt early and authentic accounts of our 


Sh afford any conſiderable information i in 
regard 


t #7 
ald to this iſland ; in particular. Cafar, 
J believe, makes no mention of it at all, at 
leaſt, I am confident he ſays nothing of any 
deſcent upon it, and from whence we may 
reaſonably preſume that in his time there 
was none. We may therefore conſider Fla- 
vius Veſpaſian, afterwards Emperor, as the 
firſt who diſplayed the Roman Eagle on the 
Ile of Wight.“ He was at that time Lieu- 
tenant General in. the Britiſh expedition, un- 
dertaken by Claudius, and had no leſs than 
32 engagements with our braye anceſtors, 
took 20 of their towns, (as they affect to 
call them) and, among the reſt, added this 
iſland to the Roman- empire. This was 
about the year 47, near a century after Cz- 
ſar's firſt e. One would think i it * 


* In "WET FOR a Claudio mils; tricies et t bis cum 4, 
hoſte conflixerit, duas validiſſimas gentes, viginti op- 
pida Inſulam Vectam Britanniz F I cre 
Romano adjecerit. EUTROP. 1. 7, % 
| —Duas validiſſimas gentes, ſuperque viginta oppi- 
b ans Inſulam Vectem in deditionem redegit. 
So RET. IN VIT, VESP. c. 4. 
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been bardly worth their while to. have, made 


a pompous boaſt of ſuch an acquiſition. 
F here can be no doubt, however, but that 


the only reaſon of its being made ſo late, 
was. becauſe. it was attempted no ſooner. | 
Such a ſpot as this, had been hitherto re- 


garded as nothing more'than a meer appen- 
dage to greater conqueſts, which muſt fall 


of courſe together with them. F rom this 
time we muſt be reckoned as ſubjects to Ro- 
man government, till that people thought 


fit to relinquiſh the whole of their Britiſh 
dominions, which was not till the year 


427. Mean while the Britons were rather 


| harraffed than totally ſubdued; but as it 
does not appear what part the inhabitants 


of this inand bore in the ſtruggle, it is not 


to my purpoſe to purſue that idea We 
have here therefore a gap of almoſt 4⁰⁰ 


| years, and muſt paſs on to what ſoon af- 
terwards took place, the well known Saxon. 


1 


heptarchy, „„ 
It was the „ theſe petty. . 
reigns to e that: mw beſt. ** hour, 


: to 
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to eſtimate and reward cher own merit, or 
that thoſe who preſerved a country had the 
beſt right to govern it. It was thus they 
thought fit to pay themſelves for the ſervice 
they had done the Britons þ in repelling the 
Scots and Picts.— Among theſe the fore- 
mentioned Cerdic king of the Weſt-Saxons 

EY province nearly of the ſame extent as the 
preſent counties of Hants and Dorſet) at- 
tacked and ſubdued the ifland. Having ſo 


done, he made a preſent of it to his two 
nephews Stuff and Whitgar, or as ſome 
write it, 1 * who afterwards folely 
| |  poſleſſed 


"2 Has (fil. N ægre 8 * Fes ut 
pareant nondum ut ſerviant, (Tacit. de Brit. Agri- 
coh vit. c. 13.) Brave fellows : May their ſons never 

diſgrace the noble ſpirit of their anteſtors. 1 

"IF this be the true ſpelling, probably * the 
| name of the ifland itſelf (Wight) might derive from 
- this Saxon origin. . Some have ſuppoſed (ſee Vniyers 
al Magazine April. I 776) that Cariſbroole alſo i is as 
much as to fay Whitgarſburgh, on account of his being 
buried there.—The thing, to be ſure, is of no con- 

ä but I ſhalt be 4 notwithſtanding for 
| W 5 
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poſſelſed it for nine years, and was buried 


in the village of Cariſbrooke. + 
After him Wolfer, king of the Mercians 


(another branch of the Heptarchy) ſubdued 
the iſland to his obedience, and in like 


manner made a compliment of it to his 
friend Ethelibold, king of the South Saxons, 
that is to ſay, of what we now call Suſſeæ 
and Surry. Ethelwold, it ſeems, had been 


then lately converted to the Chriſtian faith, 


and was much indebted for his converſion 
(ſuch as it was) to the aſſiſtance and encou- 


ragement of Wolfar, who alſo adopted him 
as his ſon in the faith, and did him the ho- 
nour to receive him with his own hand from 
the ſacred font. All this might be lauda- 
ble enough, but ſurely no reaſon, (though 


it ſeems to have been aſſigned for one) why. 


: obſerving, that this is forced and improbable. Carr. 


or Caer, is an old word for a caſtle or place of de- 


; Fence, whence Carhſ/it, Caermarthen, Carysfort, &c. 


So Cariſbrooke from the caſtle and brooke of water ſo 
gear it, is certainly much more natural. | 


A Brompton's Chronicle (798), | * : 


F 1 


be ſhould draw-his ſword upon an innoceng 
and inoffenſive people, that he might en 
on. his pupil with an acceſſion of new ter- 
ritory. But it does not appear that the 
men of thoſe days were wont to beſtow 

much thought on the juſtice, or propriety of 


their proceedings, eſpecially when they . 


were concerned with a people who were of 
A different religion from their own. Such, 
it ſeems, was the caſe with theſe iſlanders. 
Tf Wolfer and his friend Ethelwold | were 
converted, they were not. Whether i it was 
1 that the latter took no care to have, his new 
2» ſubjects inſtructed, or that they were indic- 
poſed to learn, yet 0 we are told it Was, 
that no conſiderable im preſions were as yet 
| ade upon them, and they are repreſented 


as holding faſt their old druidical. ſuperſti, 
tion, even ſo late as the year 687. Then 


| Quorum rex (Eil. Auſtralium Saxonum) Ethel. 
_Wwoldus, ſuaſione ' regis Wolferi paulo ante a ſancto Bi- 
_ 'rinio Epiſcopo fuerat baptizatus, et a dicto Wolfers de 
| Tavacro ſancto fuſceptus, in cujus adoptionis ignum 
Inſulam dederat Vectam et etiam ingentem * 


occidentalium Saxonum. : 
Or 


ia). 


or then Abt, it was, that cædwalla, ano- 
ther king of the Weſt-Saxons, took it into 
bis head to make war with Ethelwold, and 
having killed both him and his two ſons, 
| the iſland was forced to ſubmit to the yous 
of the former *. 
Ceædwalla is a ſo one of thoſe ſtrange 
characters which the Monkiſh hiſtorians of 
thoſe time have handed down to us under 
the idea of their being converts to the chriſ- 
tian faith. At this time, however, he was 
ſo raw a man himſelf as to be as yet unini- 
tiated, + but he had ſo flaming a zeal, it 
feems, as to make terrible havock 1 among 
theſe poor people, under the pretence of 
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Interea Cædwalla j juvenis as regio genere Gervi- 
ſorum diftum Regem Ethelwold * 
Vectam adhuc idolatrem debellavit. 
I Nondum regeneratus in Chriſto, which then 
meant nothing more than not N yet received the 


ceremony of baptiſm. 
1 Czdwalla cepit Inſul um Vectam quæ eatenus tota 


1dolatriz dedita atragica cæde indigenas extermina- 
rare contendit. 
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their 
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their obſtinate adherence to lates They | 
had already been reduced, by one devaſta- 
tion and another, to about 1200 families, 
which were now all deſtroyed, except about 
2000 ſouls, by this ſon of violence, Theſe 
ſavings of the ſword were converted by 

Wilfred, ſometime Archbiſhop of York, 
but then in exile, This prelate happening 

to be at the court of Cædwalla, obtained 
his - permiſſion to try what could be done 

with theſe obſtinate people. Accordingly 
he ſent miſſionaries * to treat with them, 
There was however, no great merit in ſuc- 
| ceeding under ſuch circumſtances. It is 
not to be imagined they were diſpoſed to in- 
vite the ſword amongſt them a ſecond time, 
| when they had lately felt it with ſo keen a 
ſeverity. But what a wretched method of 
bringing over converts to that religion, 
which in itſelf is no leſs amiable for the hu- 
manity and gentleneſs of its ſpirit, than for 
the purity and excellence of its truth] 


Per nice Re Dei quos illuc t ab Ido 
Jatriz cultu Inſulam liberavit et ſibi ſubjugavit. 


Such, | 
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Such, However, | was the diſcipline of 4 


dark and barbarous age, in which Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, ever haughty and intolerant, 
had retained the name but loſt the nature of 


chriſtianity, | | 
From this æra of our converſion ( which 


: do neither us nor the authors of it any great 
credit) we have no anecdotes of the iſland 


for more than 200 years, that i is till to- 
wards theend of the tenth century, © 

- At this time a ſet of Daniſh Pirates (for 
they were no hetter) had for many years 
grievouſly infeſted the Britiſh coaſts. Among 
other places, the ifland felt the ſmart of 
their barbarities. They frequently anchor- 
ed their ſhips within its ſhelter,* and were 
a fore annoyance, not only to the iſland it- 


ſelf, but to the neighbouring towns of 
Southampton, Wincheſter, &c. It is need- 
leſs to add, that after theſe barbarians had 


* 353 in Veſta jacuit—Sim., 3 


3 exercitus (ſcil. Danorum) frequenter In- 


ſulam Vectem avis 1 ſolito 3 inſtitit. 
Ibid. 2 1 
a effected 
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| elſefted an eſtabliſhment of their power over 


England in general (which however held 
but 24 years) we muſt of courſe, for that 
time, be under Daniſh government. E FEY 
be like is: true of the Norman con- 
queſt, which ſucceeded next. Upon this 
revolution (anno 1066) the iſland was pre- 
ſented to one of the firſt favourites in the 
conqueror's train, viz. the forementioned 
William F itz-Oſborn, then alſo created. 
| Earl of Hereford.. This nobleman was 
therefore the firſt lord of the ifland, who 
held it as a fief under the grant of an Eng- 
liſh monarch. He had two fons, but both 
dying before him, he was ſucceeded in this 
lordſhip by his grandſon Richard de Ri vers, 
Earl of Exeter, who being baniſhed for ſome 
inſurrections againſt William Rufus, it 
was afterwards held in ſucceſſion by the 
Earls of Devon and their heirs for ten or ele- | 
ven deſcents, i, e. till about the middle 
of the 13th century, The laſt branch of 
this family was the Lady 1/abella: de Portibus, 
who ſold the lordſhip of it to Edward I. for | 
| | E | FE 20,000 


L- "3 
20, ooo marks. Thus the iſland again be- | 
came the. property of the crown, and the 
government of it was beſtowed, upon ſuch 
objects as either ſervice or flattery had placed 
: in the ſun-ſhine of royal favour. Among 
the reſt Henry VI. had a fancy to make 
Henry de Beauchamp, Duke ef Warwick, 
King of the Wight, and he crowned him 
as ſuch with his own hand; but this dig- 
nity, as to the royal part of it, died with 
its firſt and only poſſeſſor. | 
It can afford no matter of information 
or entertainment to enter into a particular 
detail of the ſucceeding governorſhips as 
they were conferred in the ſeveral reigns * - 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve in general, 
that in time of former diſputes with F rance, 
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Prynne” s Records, (p. 208) John Fitz-Thomas—Ri- 
| Chard de Aſton—Nicholas de Boſe—John Langford, 
John Galeden—William de Monte acuto E. of Sa- 
rum Henry Duke of Somerſet—Garidge Gate, Knt, 
A Lord Rivers; and among the reſt, Gaveſton, fa- 
vourite to Edward II. and Margaret his wife, 
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| | | The following names, however. appear in 
N 


f 
the military arrangements for our defence 
were conſidered as objects of great national 

importance. Thus in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. we find beacons were erected in 
no leſs than 29 different places in order to 
ſpread the alarm of an approaching enemy. 
At each of theſe, two men by day and four 
by night, were conſtantly obliged to keep 
watch, and ward ; proprietors or holders of 
lands, were compelled to find men and 
arms at the proportion of one man forevery 
201, a year. The lord of the iſland found 
76 men, and the clergy who held the beſt 
livings, 16 amongſt them, * Some of the 
: E 2 1 8 chisf 
Ces ſont. his gardes ſervices tes gents 4 ſeinte 
Egliſt de L'iſle de Wight, ordonnez en defens de la 
| dite Iſle en tems de guerre.— De la Perſonne de fe- 
gliſe de Brerdying pur Ix livres de rente en la dite Ale 
2 hommes d' arms, &c. Prynne p. 209. The reader 


may not be diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſeveral livings 
were valued at that- time, VIZ. | n 


Brading 60 Gatcombe and Chale o 
Godſhill — 100 Freſhwater 
, Newch urcck — 100 Shalfleet 

Atherton — 40 Calbom 
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chief neckbaſtical benefices even out of the 
* ifand were obliged to contribute their cer- 
tain quotas towards the expence of defend- 
ing it, ſuch as the Abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
Biſhop of Winchefter, &c. all which aids, 
were ſummonſable at the pleaſure of the 
Cuſtos Inſulæ, or warden of the iſland, 
who was appointed by the crown, and 
whoſe power in caſes of emergency, was. 
ſimilar to that of a Roman dictator. 

The French, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, found fome few opportunities to 
make good their landing, and to create ſome 
trouble. In the reign of Richard II. they 
Ft fire to ſeveral places, and laid ſiege to 
Cariſbrooke Caſtle, but after levying ſome. 
contributions, they retired without carry- 
ing their point. In the years 1403 and 
1545, we alſo meet with ſimilar attempts, 
in which fome miſchief was done; but « on 


Cariſbrooke — 40 Newtown — — 30 
St. Helena — — 40 Brixton — 8 40 


A proportion to their preſent value, perhaps, of. 


| about one to five. a 


Wot 


the whole, they were attended with Mil 
Teſs ſucceſs. © Theſe ſpecimens few us 
what, under Providence, is the great Pal 1 
ladium of Britiſh ſecurity. Since the 1 
periority of our naval ſtrength has been 
felt and acknowledged, nothing of this 
kind has given us any alarm. 
Within the memory, however, of many ; 
who are ſtill living, two regiments of mili- 
tia were conſtantly kept up and- exerciſed . 
in the military art. They had for this 
purpoſe ſeveral field days in the year, but, 
as by degrees, thefe meetings came to be 

conſidered as nothing more than holiday 
parade, they were at length totally dropt. 
Under the late act indeed, about 60 men 
have been yearly trained to this exerciſe, - 
| Beſides this the only remains of our mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, are the continuance: of 
a governor, lieutenant governor, with- | 
_ Captains, gunners, and ſoldiers to the ſe- 
veral garriſons, all which, though they 
have handſome appointments, are be- 
come mere ſine-cures. It is eaſy to ſee 
E q —(«ß ] 


into what ſcale theſe inflrumenta regni are 
intended to throw a weight; but how far 
they are neceſſary to keep the political 
balance even is not for me to determine, 
nor do you need any information on this 


head from, &c. 
1 
+ FAR 
* * 
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ITH this lethal! dear- Sir, 1 hall a 
finiſh my correſpondence with you : 
on [PE preſent ſubject, as it will then be 
carried to as much extent as probably vou 
will either expect or deſire, &. f 
I do not think we can by any means be 
aid to be a populous country in proportion 
to our extent of ground. How far we may 
be fo called when compared with other 
iflands on the ſame coaſt, I pretend not to 
"know. We are certainly fo when compar- 
ed with our former ſelves, if 1200 families, 
as mentioned in the days of Cerdic, were 
any ching like their ufual complement. Fa- 
milies, I think, ſeldom run to mere than 
ive or ſix perſons, upon an average, which 
would make the whole amount to o be not 
more 
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more than fix or ſeven thouſand people: 
We have at preſent, I ſhould ſuppoſe, near 


half that number in Newport only,“ and 
as theſe can hardly be reckoned more than 


about a tenth part of the whole, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe the number of ſouls in 


the ifland at large, to be ſomewhere about 


20, ooo. Even this is a very moderate 
number for ſuch an extent, as there are 
a ſeveral ſingle manufacturing towns which 
are ſaid to contain many more. And yet 
we do not ſtem to want people. | The reaſon 
5 of this will ſoon appear upon conſidering, ; 


_that in all "places, the number of hands, will 
not only | bear a proportion to the quantity 


of buſineſs done, but alſo. to the nature and 


quality of, that buſineſs. . This is the . caſe 
with us. Our trade in its kind i is xy If 


7 means inconfiderable: Jam well informed | 

git pays to government not leſs than 39,000 
2 year. But the nature of it is ſuch that 
| «of all other, perhaps, it requims the fewaſt 


ya accodnt tatfy taken they were found io be 
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hands- 


£1 TT 
hands in 8 to the 1 of the- 


concern. A farmer, a mealman.or a mal- 


tar, may be in as large a way as a manu- 
facturer of cloth or hard wares, but yet 


one of the firſt mentioned can manage his 
buſineſs with a tenth part of the alien 


which the others want. 


With regard to our inhabitants e , 


ſelves, however, I ſhall naturally be led, 


in deſcending to particulars, to ſpeak of 
ſuch as have the firſt claim to notice in reſ- 3 


pect to rank and property. Some indeed, 
have great eſtates in the iſland, who do not 
reſide in it, as the Right Honourable Lord 


Edgcombe, Sir John Carter, and Thomas: 
Fairfax, Eſq. But I mean to ſpeak of 


ſtated inhabitants. Of theſe I had occa- 


ſion juſt to mention one in the cloſe of 
my ſecond letter, beſides whom, the 
only one of the Right Honourable diſtinct- 


tion is the Lady Holmes, whoſe manſion: 
is in the town of Newport. As the late 
Lord Holmes left no iſfue, and his title 
was indeſcendable, the heir to his eſtates - 


both: 


* * 
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och here and in Ireland (of which 
dom he was a Baron) is the preſent Rev. 
Leonard Treughear Holmes, of 2 178 8 0 
jn the pariſh of Calbourn. ; 
Another family of diſtinction have 
their ſummer reſidence at their ſeat at Nun- 
well, near Brading, I mean that of the 
| n Sir William Oglander, Bart. It 
is remarkable that this diſtinguiſhed fa- 
mily has been in the iſland probably ever 
ſince the conqueſt, mention being made 
of it ſo far back as the 18th of Edward II. 
(anno 1325.) It was then that Robert 
Oglander appears to have been among the 
jurors upon an inqueſt at Shidebridge, * 
concerning ſuch as were obliged by an- 
Cient uſage to attend the beacons, &e. 
He was therefore then conſidered as an 
old inhabitant, and who, as ſuch, was 
well pequainted with the matter in queſ- 


1 The then Campus Martius of the Ifland, about 
ne: fourths of a mile from . 
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tion, 1 THE. Usry family is - the 
like predicament, one of them alſo being 
impannelled upon the ſame occaſion, and 
of which there are reſpectable branches ſtill 
ſubſiſting. The above. inqueſt was made 
and taken before John Horſey and John 
| Liſle, who bore their commiſſion under 
the title of Cuſfodes Portuum. A deſcen- 
dent of the former of theſe gentlemen, was 
Sir Edward Horſey, many years governor . 
of the iſland. His monument in armour. . 
is in Newport church. John de Liſle . 
was afterwards created Baron de Inſula, | 
with a penſion of 200 marks a year to 


enable him the better to ſupport that dig- 5 


nity. One cannot but remark the con- 
traſt between this ancient family and that 
of the e The latter ſtill con- 

tinues | 


Wit e _ apud e die Jovis, 

| &c. anno regni i EQvardi fili Regis Edvardi decimo octa- 
vo coram Johanne de la Hoeſe & Joh. de Inſula cuſto- 
dibus portuum, &c. per ſacramentum Roberti Urry, 
Roberti D*ogelandie, &c. Prynne, p. 209. | 
*The Madam Lille, who at a great age was 
among the fatal ſufferers in the affair of Monmouth, 
: | 3 was 
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4 to * one of the firſt fainilies i in the 
iſland, whereas the former is not only ex- | 
tin& (at leaſt in theſe parts) but the laſt 
branch of it was many years a common 
ſoldier, and died a few years fince 1 in great 
obſcurity. 

But to return to my 3 Ano- 
ther family of like rank and of long ftand= _ 
ing in the iſland, is that of the preſent 
Sir Richard Worſley, of Appuldercombe, 
Bart. | His ſeat is near Godſhill, where 
there are ſeveral: monuments of his anceſ- | 
tors to be ſeen in the church, which are 
of very curious marble and fine workman- 
18 Appuldercombe houſe is very an- 


was. 2 lady. of this unfortunate family. Her crime- 
was giving entertainment to one Hicks, 2 preſpyterian 
c » whoſe zeal it ſeems led him to have ſome 


concern in that ill- judged buſineſs. 
Meſt. Martyrology. 


I n che old Norman French they are called D'oge- 
landie, as Robert D'ogelandie, i. e. Robert of the 

Oakland, or Robert the Oaklander, from whence no 

doubt, the name Oglander. > 


1 Now member for the Rorough of Newport. 
cicnts: | 


- 


ay 


cient, heirs formerly the property, and 

I ſuppoſe, the reſidence of the lady Iſa- 
bella de Fortibus, but it has been modern- 
iſed and beautified at a vaſt expence both 
by the late Sir Thomas and the 'preſent 
Sir Richard. It is, and will be {for its 
improvements are not yet compleated) 
one of the chief objects of the kind both 
for pleaſantneſs of ſituation, and the orna- 
ments by which it is decorated. The 
paintings wherewith it is enriched from 
Italy and other parts, are ſaid to be choſen 
with great taſte, and conſequent] y to be 
of great value, and near it is a monument 
which commands one of the- fineft inter- 


nal proſpects in the whole iſland, There 
are ſeveral branches of this family who 
have genteel manſions in different parts of 
it, as that of Edward Meux Worſley, Eſq. 
of Gatcombe, which was built by the 
late Sir Edward, and much admired for 
its elegance of taſte and ſituation, Not 
far from this is that af Robert Worſſey, | 
| * E az 
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us of dealings in corn and wool, Theſe 


. 
Eſq; at Pidford, which is alſo modern 


built, and very neat. To theſe may be 


added the ſeats of Sir Fitz- Williams Bar- 
rington,. of Swainſton,. Bart. and that of 


the late John Leigh, Eſq; at North- a 


Court (now or late the reſidence of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Ducey) both 
which are worth a ſtran ger's attention. But 
that which is thought to merit it moſt, in 


; point of ſituation and fur the exceeding 
elegance of its gardens, is the ſeat of Naſh 


Groſe, Eſq; near Ride.—But it would be 
tedious to mention every gentleman whoſe. 


property entitles him to the rank of eſ- 
quire, or whoſe country reſidence adds to 
the pleaſure of a view of our iſland, 


I proceed therefore to take ſome notice ; 
of that which after all is the parent and ſup- 
port of every elegance and comfort of life ; 
I mean'the articles of trade and commerce, 
This you will conclude from what has 
been already obſerved, conſiſts chiefly with 


_ are 
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are che oefaciial productions of the iland, 4. 
and conſequently, our ſtaple BHP wg 
Of the former perhaps more is produced 
on this ſpot than on any ground of the 
like extent in his Majeſty's dominions. 
Our home conſumption (I mean within- 
the iſland) is hardly ſuppoſed. to be a 
tenth part of it. We are in a manner the 
granary of the weſtern countries,. and the 
chief reſource of government contracts for 
wheat, malt, flour and biſcuit, You will 
hence ſuppoſe that the quantities of corn 
ex ported either in grain or in flour are 
very large, which creates a principal part 
of that employment which is found for 
our ſhipping and the mills, at which a 
large quantity of our wheat. is. manufac- 
tured: There are no leſs than eight or 
nine water mills for this purpoſe within 
about a mile of the town of Newport; 

| beſides many others, ſome of which will 
grind and dreſs from 15 to 20 loads a 


week. From theſe flour is exported to / 
2 Ireland 
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| Ireland and the weſtern counties of 1 
land, where the produce in this way is 
comparatively ſmall, and conſumers (for the 
reaſon already given) more numerous in 
proportion. At times when exportations 


abroad alſo are allowable and profitable to 
the merchant, he naturally looks to the 


market of Newport for a ſupply, at which 
there are ſometimes ſeen 200 waggons 


in one day laden with thoſe valuable ar- 


ticles of wheat and barley, but of late 
years the cuſtom of ſelling by ſample only, | 
has much prevailed. 
As to our wool (though we grow large 
quantities) ſcarce any of it is manufactur- 
ed here. In this article our principal 
mercers are the merchants, They take 
it all of the farmer at the market price, 
and export it in the fleece for the uſe of 
the ſtaplers and clothiers of the weſtern | 
and northern counties. 
There are two other commodities which 
ſeem to have as good a title to the rank 
| 38 . 


of natural curioſities as to be conſidered! 
among the articles of commerce. Theſe © 
are copperas ſtones and white ſhining ſand. 
The former are gathered up in heaps on 
the ſouth ſhore, and occaſionally ſent to 
London, &c. for the purpoſe of produ- 
cing the ſeveral ſpecies of vitriol: The 
latter is dug out of ſome very: valuable 
mines, which are the property of David 
Urry, Eſq; near Varmouth; and from 
thence ſent to London and Briſtol. for the 
uſe of the glaſs manufacturies. 
-T have already hinted that what ether 

foreign merchandize we have, - chieffy 
centers at Cowes, which is beſt adapted 
to that purpoſe, as being the chief port 2 ü 
in the iſland, Here the rice ſhips from ĩ 
Carolina intended for foreign markets, 
have uſually cleared and paid their duties, 
a benefit of which the loſs has been ſc- - —Y 
verely felt, as the effect of the late Ame- 
rican war, and of which alas there are 
now- but little hopes that it will ever re- 

| . 3 turn.— 
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turn —What we have” to expect i in time 
to come experience only ean thew, but 
| hitherto the ſeveral fources of buſineſs, 


Which have been mentioned, have afforded 


not only employment to the induſtrious 
poor, but encreaſe of fortune and riches 
to thoſe whoſe properties have been oc- 


eupied in them. Few places have a 


greater proportion of people, who have 


made handſome acquiſitions in buſineſs, 


where induſtry in. general is better recom- 


penſed, fewer objects of diſtreſs to be 
ſeen, or the poor and diſab better pro- 
vided for. Our want of manufacturies 
indeed, muſt always have this inconve- 
nience attending it, that thoſe who are ei- 
ther too old or too young to undertake 
much labour, rather want ſubjects for that 
little of which they are capable. This. 
renders the almoſt entire ſupport of. both: 
when poor,. a heavy and growing charge. 
A V for this is not eaſy to be applied. 

Whilſt 


Whilſt thoſe of both. 1 are young . 


in full ſtrength, they want not employ as 
. huſbandmen, artificers, mariners, or houſ-- 


hold ſervants, In all theſe they can get 


better wages than mannfacturers in gene- 
ral can afford to give. For this reaſon a 
remedy, if attempted to be ſet on foot, 
would hardly meet with acceptance, the 


conſequence of whichæ is, and probably will“ 


continue to be, that as ſoon as men are ; 
incapable of a proper day's labour, they 
ceaſe to labour at all, and think of nothing. 


but the pariſh. funds for their. chief. ſup- 
a --- 


In ſome meaſure to give a check to this 


growing evil, the principal gentlemen of 
the iſland formed a ſcheme about ſeven or 
eight years ſince, of eſtabliſhing by act of 


parliament. one general houſe of induſiry 


for the whole iſland. The plan was adopt- 


ed and carried into execution at. a very 
large expence. The building for this pur- 


poſe is erected in the foreſt of Partchurſt, 
5 [ near 


* 
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near” Newport, . . contains generally 
about 500 paupers. The ſcheme is cer- 
tainly' capable of being made à public. 


benefit, and the people already make 


moſt of their own wearables, bat what 


advantages will, accrue from it on the 
whole, a more mature ſtate will beſt diſ- 
cover. It ſtill remains to be wiſhed, that 


the children of the poorer ſort, whoſe pa- 


rents are not a public expence, could find 


a more early and ready way to be uſe- 
fully employed. It was this apparent de- 


fect which gave riſe to a very humane in- 


ſtitution, which has now ſubſiſted near 
twenty years, viz. a ſubſcription ſchool . 
for poor girls, in which about twenty 


at a time are clothed, taught to work, 


read and write, till they are fit to under- 


take an eaſy introductory ſervice. 


To ſuch of theſe a premium is given 
as continue in their firſt place for a whole 
. and merit a good character. Thus 

are they introduced into life, and ſet as 


it were on their own legs, as uſeful and 


reſpectable 
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reſpectable members of ſociety. Hard 
indeed is the fate of thoſe poor children 
whoſe parents have left them no other 
inheritance but their own depravity, la- 
zineſs, and vice. They need our aſſiſt- 
ance the more, as they ſeem to deſerve 
it leſs, if perad venture they may be reſ- 


cued from final ruin. Happy they who 


are bleſt both with the feeling heart, and 
the able hand! the latter of which is 
perhaps the only advantage which a vir- 
tuous mind can envy the great. 


I am, with the moſt cordial reſped, 
Dear Sir, &c. 
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